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THE ENPLACEMENT OF 
SCULPTURE 



Broadway and 33d Street, and the 
Alexander Hamilton in Central Park 
near the Metropolitan Museum. The first 
of these is dwarfed by the surrounding 
buildings and in a place where few dare 
pause to view — the last is in the center 
of a large lawn which the public is not 
allowed to cross. In some instances the 
city has grown up around the statues, 
business buildings mounting high in air, 
and thus placing the sculpture at a dis- 
advantage. In his book entitled "The 
New New York" Mr. John C. Van Dyke 
points out the effect the high buildings, 
now dominating the Plaza, have had upon 
the Sherman statue by Saint Gaudens, 
and uses it as an argument in favor of 
sculpture especially created with the 
purpose of supplementing architectural 
design. There are other striking ex- 
amples of statues ill placed outside of 
New York, where the excuse has been 
less — the McClellan by MacMonnies in 
Washington, for example. It is a fact 
that the relation of sculpture to landscape 
and to architecture is as yet but little 
understood in this country. Here, how- 
ever, is a strong reason for the establish- 
ment of art commissions in all cities. In 
New York the Art Commission is 
rendering conspicuous service in this 
respect and similar bodies elsewhere 
should be equally serviceable. This 
choosing of sites for statues and other 
sculptural monuments is one of the spe- 
cial functions of the Federal Art Commis- 
sion recently established by Congress. 



If little care has been taken to insure 
the artistic merit of sculpture erected in 
public places, even less, it would seem, 
has been employed to give public statu- 
ary appropriate setting. No piece of 
sculpture will look equally well any- 
where. Attention is called to this fact 
by the report of the Art Commission of 
the City of New York, which has just 
been issued. A very careful study has 
been made by this commission of the 
statues in New York, with the result that 
but comparatively few are found to be 
satisfactorily placed. Concrete examples 
are given — such as the Nathan Hale in 
City Hall Park, the Greeley statue at 



INDUSTRIAL ART 

The need of better training in Indus- 
trial Art is beginning to be felt in all 
parts of our country. In Detroit and 
in Pittsburgh effort is being made to es- 
tablish schools of Industrial Design to 
meet the demand of manufacturers and 
would-be craftsmen. Good design in 
manufactured articles has come to be 
recognized as of marketable value, and 
it is not too much to say that upon this, 
to a great extent, depends commercial 
prosperity. France long ago realized 
this fact, Germany has learned the les- 



